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can war, and the incessant public utterance of this great 
thought will go far to make the prophecy self-realizing. 
Under the tremendous force of such an inspiring utterance 
the battle with the school histories will be a short and 
decisive one. 



EDITOEIAL NOTES. 



The sixth annual report of the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne has just reached us. The report covers 
sixteen pages and contains a resume 1 of the work of the 
Bureau during the year. It was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Society of the Bureau at Hamburg on the 
12th of August. The Bureau has now been in operation 
for six years and under the admirable management of its 
Secretary, Mr. Ducommun, has become to the peace 
societies and the peace congress an indispensable agency 
for the effective prosecution of their work. It is finan- 
cially dependent on the contributions of the societies and 
of individuals. The members of the Commission of the 
Bureau as elected at Hamburg, are Fredrik Bajer, Den- 
mark ; A. Gobat, Elie Ducommun and W. Marcusen, 
Switzerland ; the Baroness von Suttner, Austria ; Hodgson 
Pratt and Miss Ellen Robinson, England; Frederic 
Passy and Emile Arnaud, France ; H. LaFontaine, Bel- 
gium ; Adolf Richter and Count Bothmer, Germany ; 
E. T. Moneta, Italy ; Magalhaes Lima, Portugal ; Edward 
Wavrinsky, Sweden ; Dr. Horst, Norway ; Nicolas Fleva, 
Roumania ; Belva A. Lockwood and Benjamin F. True- 
blood, United States. 



The Institute of International Law held its annual 
meeting at Copenhagen the 26th of August and following 
days. It was presided over by Senator Goos. Addresses 
of welcome were made by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion on behalf of the King and the Government, by the 
President of the Senate, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Reception. In all these addresses the work of 
the Institute in preparing the way for a better understand- 
ing between nations was highly spoken of. 



Mr. Alfred H. Fried, editor of the Friedens- Corre- 
sponded, Berlin, sent a resume of the deliberations of 
the Hamburg Peace Congress to fifty-six papers in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. The review Ethische Kuttur 
devoted its issue of the 14th of August almost entirely to 
the peace movement, giving among other things an 
account of the Peace Congress at Hamburg prepared by 
Professor Forster of Berlin. A new German Peace 
Society with forty-six members has been formed at 
Giengen, Wtirtemberg, through the influence of Mr. 
Otto Umfrid and Mr. Hartmann of Stuttgart. 



The Norwegian Storting has selected as members of 
the Committee to award the prizes under the will of 
Alfred Nobel, Ex-Prime Minister Steen, the poet Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson, Mr. Getz, Esq., and Representatives 
Lund and Lovland. By universal consent among the 
peace societies the peace prize for the first year we 
believe would be voted to the Baroness von Suttner who 
through her books and her personal influence has exer- 
cised an unsurpassed influence throughout Europe for 
peace and goodwill. 

Since the above was written the announcement has 
been made that the Nobel prize for this year has been 
awarded to the Russian artist Vereschagin who by his 
pictures has done so much to render war loathsome in 
public estimation. 



There ought to be no great difficulty in founding a 
large and influential Anglo-American Committee, such as 
is proposed by Mr. James Stokes in an article quoted on 
another page. A Franco-Italian and an Anglo-German 
Committee of similar character have already been formed 
for the promotion of better relations between those coun- 
tries. Considering the extent of the territories of the 
United States and of Great Britain and the greatness of 
the mutual interests and obligations of the two countries, 
the Anglo-American Committee suggested by Mr. Stokes, 
if such should be formed, might very properly be given a. 
somewhat wider scope and be made an Anglo-American 
Federation Society. There are many prominent people 
all over the United States who would be glad to connect 
themselves with such a Society at the expense of a small 
fee. The Society v could easily be directed by small 
committees in Washington and London, and exert a 
most wholesome and extended influence in creating better 
mutual understanding and consequent better feeling be- 
tween the two nations. The idea is very like that of 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, president of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association, who has for years been advo- 
cating the formation, in all the great capitals of the 
world, of Committees of International Conciliation. Our 
readers will be glad to look at Mr. Stokes' suggestion 
and some letters which he has received in reference to it. 
The time may not yet be ripe for the realization of the 
idea, but its careful consideration may lead to something 
practical. 



According to the regulations of the British Foreign 
Office Sir Julian Pauncefote, who has been one of the 
best British Ambassadors ever sent to Washington, 
would retire from his present position next year. Lord 
Salisbury is reported to have extended his term of service 
for twelve months. This is an unusual honor, which the 
British Ambassador has well merited by his distinguished 
services during an exceptionally difficult period of Anglo- 
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American diplomacy. His retention will give great 
pleasure to citizens of this country, not only because of 
his personal popularity as a wise and able envoy, but 
also because it is an unmistakable evidence that the 
English government is desirous of maintaining relations 
of the most cordial friendship with our own. It would 
have been unfortunate if Sir Julian had retired from the 
Washington ambassadorship before the negotiations for a 
treaty of arbitration between the two countries are com- 
pleted. He has been connected with the negotiations 
ever since they first began under Secretary Gresham, and 
knows also the difficulties of the situation as no other 
man in the diplomatic service in either country knows 
them. He is also in the most sincere sympathy with the 
movement, and is thus capable of rendering at the pres- 
ent time a service to the state departments on both sides 
which could not be so well performed by any other. It is 
to be regretted that the customs of our administrations in 
conducting the State Department do not permit of 
the retention in office, beyond their regular term, of 
such men as Mr. Olney and Mr. Bayard. Much would 
be gained in every way, if the ability and experience of 
such statesmen could continue at the service of the gov- 
ernment until negotiations of great importance, com- 
menced under them, were completed. It is never wise to 
swap horses in the middle of a stream, particularly when 
the stream is swollen and the horse which you are riding 
is an exceptionally good one. 



Duelling in the Old World and lynching in this ! The 
times are badly out of joint ! The riotous, raving scenes 
at the opening of the Austrian Reichsrath have led to a 
duel between Prime Minister Badeni and Dr. Wolff, the 
German Nationalist leader. Dr. Wolff called Badeni a 
" Polish pig," and got challenged. They shot at each 
other with pistols, after Badeni had got the Emperor's 
approval ! Badeni was hit in the right arm, and stag- 
gered back to his chair vindicated ! Vindicated ! He 
was n't a " Polish pig," then! He was Count Badeni, 
the Prime Minister of Austria! The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Great Franz Josef, approved of Count Badeni's 
fighting a duel with Dr. Wolff to prove that he (Badeni) 
was n't a " Polish pig " ! The Emperor's approval ! It 
is a "glorious" thing to have the Emperor's approval to 
shoot away the insinuation that one is a " Polish pig " ! 
The papers say that this duel with the Emperor's ap- 
proval is likely to create an epidemic of duelling. Won- 
der if the epidemic which has broken out in high circles 
in France and Italy and Austria will spread to Germany 
and Russia ? Will it reach still higher circles ? Will the 
Emperors themselves, after their loving visitations, take 
to calling one another " Polish pigs" and then to shooting 
one another to prove that they are not? " Polish pigs" ! 
There seems to be some intimate connection between 



duelling and " Polish pigs" ; we will leave it to those of 
philosophic turn of mind to determine what the connec- 
tion is. Our lynchers do not have any Polish pig prelimi- 
naries to their deeds. They go straight to their purpose 
in the old barbaric way, without any of the preludes of 
civilization. They do not even ask the President for his 
approval. Poor Austria! Poor America! Will some 
one who is skilled in ethical distinctions tell us which is 
the baser country ? 

An attempt was made on the 16th of September to 
assassinate President Diaz of Mexico, during the Inde- 
pendence Day parade. The assault failed. The would- 
be assassin, Arnulfo Arroyo, a man of intelligence but 
of weak and violent nature, was seized and confined in 
the municipal palace. Early the following morning he 
was lynched by a mob and stabbed to death. The lynch- 
ing was described as a wild and savage scene followed by 
a wild and noisy retreat of the lynchers. The President, 
who behaved himself in a calm and manly way, had 
expressed strongly his wish that justice should take its 
ordinary course. He felt that the lynching was a re- 
proach to the nation, and determined at once upon a 
vigorous investigation of the causes of it and severe 
punishment of the guilty parties. Subsequent investiga- 
tions indicate that some of the police officials were crimi- 
nally negligent in guarding Arroyo, if they were not 
actually participants in the lynching, or even the instiga- 
tors of it. The public has been greatly pleased with 
President Diaz's conduct through the whole affair, and his 
popularity was never greater than at the present time. 

Later information is that the lynching was done under 
the leadership of Velazquez, ex-chief of police, who 
thought thus to please President Diaz. He was imme- 
diately arrested and imprisoned, but at once shot him- 
self rather than face trial. 



Section 22 of the new tariff law, if it had been allowed 
to become operative, would have resulted in a good deal 
of unpleasantness in the commercial relations of this 
country with Canada. But the attempt of some "very 
slick gentlemen," as they have been called, to get into 
the new law at the last mome nt a provision for a dis- 
criminating tax of 10 per cent on all goods brought into 
the United States through Canada under consular seal 
has come to nought. Attorney-General McKenna has 
rendered a decision which declares that section 4228 of 
the Revised Statutes was not repealed by section 22 of 
the Dingley bill, and that the bonding privilege still 
remains in force. The action of the Attorney-General 
in the case was in answer to two questions submitted to 
him : first, whether the 10 per cent provision was appli- 
cable to an invoice of tea from China which had arrived 
at Vancouver in British vessels and was thence shipped 
through Canada to Chicago; secondly, if it was appli- 
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cable to a cargo of manganese ore from Chile, recently 
arrived in a British ship at Philadelphia. To say nothing 
of the question of international good-feeling involved in 
the case, the friends of honest, straight-forward legis- 
lation have reason to be grateful that the purposes of 
these designing men have been exposed and thwarted. 



The London Herald of Peace has the following note on 
" The Terrible New Rifles " : 

" In an experiment with the new and terrible rifle with 
which the European armies are to be equipped, a man was 
recently shot accidentally. He was nearly half a mile 
from the gun, and one of the new explosive bullets passed 
into his body. One of his ribs was struck by the bullet 
and the missile exploded. When the post-mortem exami- 
nation was held it was found that the bullet had split into 
fourteen pieces, which had penetrated the man's body in 
as many different directions. It would have been impos- 
sible for surgical skill to have accomplished any relief if 
the man had not died instantly, as the different parts of 
the bullet could not have been probed for, from the 
exterior of the body. 

" This is the rifle that can hit a man at the distance of a 
mile and a quarter, and a bullet from which went through 
the bodies of three men, one placed behind the other, the 
shot being fired from a distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Just now the European authorities, having become satis- 
fied as to the murderous execution of the new rifle, have 
fallen into a consideration of the danger to the hospital 
corps. It is generally understood that the new German 
rifle will have a range of nearly two miles. In previous 
wars the hospital corps has moved perhaps an eighth of a 
mile in the rear of the line and at times much nearer than 
this. As the men were wounded they were carried back 
and placed in the hands of surgeons, where their suffer- 
ings were relieved, and all that humanity could do was 
done in their behalf. The hospital corps in this instance 
was out of range of the enemy, and could work success- 
fully. 

"The question now is, Where can the surgeons be placed 
safe from danger of the new rifles having a range of two 
miles ? It is impracticable to carry the wounded a mile and 
a half back of the line, and if the forces approach within 
half a mile of one another, the whole question resolves 
itself into a discussion upon the terrible results which 
must attend the meeting of two hostile forces in Europe 
when armed with the new rifles." 



In an article on anarchism in Italy, the Progressive 
Review of London has the following to say about the 
cause of poverty in the peninsula : 

"One will see that the so-called Italian anarchists are 
to be found more abroad than at home, which is also 
explainable by the fact that of the 300,000 emigrants who 
vearly leave Italy, there is an average of 60 per cent of 
illiterates. To this is added poverty, which in certain 
tegions is most distressing ; in some districts nothing but 
polenta (a kind of light corn meal) is eaten, in others, 
worse still, only chestnuts, while the poorest are obliged 
to support life with acorns. Bread made out of acorn 
flour (examined) was found to contain 65 per cent of in- 
organic substance. Last winter at Orosei, a village in 



Sardinia of about 2,000 inhabitants, many peasants with 
their families had to nourish themselves for fifteen days 
only with herbs. Italian citizens pay about 4 per cent of 
their incomes in taxes, while Englishmen pay 1.74 ; and 
here in 1893, according to the last statistics the forced 
sales by government of property for unpaid taxes amount 
to 13,375. This is the result, of course, of the enormous 
expenses which the men who have governed United Italy 
have insisted on incurring, to make a place for the young 
kingdom among the great powers, so creating a large 
army, a formidable navy, fortifications all along the coast 
and in the Alps, military arsenals, strategic railways, etc., 
without taking into consideration the money squandered, 
and the millions sunken in African sands." 



"The Latest International " is the title of an article 
by W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews in the 
Contemporary Review for September. The article dis- 
cusses the recent experiment with international student 
correspondence both from the standpoint of its educa- 
tional value and from that of its influence in producing 
better feeling between citizens of different countries. 
In both these aspects Mr. Stead considers the experiment 
initiated by Professor Mieille of Draguignan, France, to 
have real value, as shown by the considerable success 
which has already attended it. By quoting some of the 
charmingly ungrammatical letters written by the corre- 
spondents, the Editor of the Review of Reviews has made 
a very readable as well as instructive article. 



The Conference which has been arranged for by the 
Hon. John W. Foster, who was sent abroad as a special 
commissioner for this purpose, is to meet in Washington 
toward the close of the present month. The Conference 
is to discuss the whole question of the preservation of the 
seals in Behring Sea and the North Pacific. It will be 
participated in by representatives from Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan and the United States. There have been 
rumors that Great Britain has decided to take no part in 
the Conference since Russia and Japan are to be repre- 
sented, but the State Department knows nothing of such 
intention on the part of Great Britain, and there is cer- 
tainly no truth in the report. 



The new United States minister to Spain, General 
Stewart L. Woodford, was received by the Queen Regent 
at San Sebastian on the 13th of last month. There has 
been considerable excitement and irritation in Spain over 
the instructions which Mr. Woodford was reported to be 
carrying with him to the Spanish Court. There is no cer- 
tain ground for believing that his instructions included an 
ultimatium, though they certainly were of the nature of a 
strong protest against the further continuance of the war 
and the consequent damage to United States interests in 
the island. The situation in Cuba is as distressing as 
ever, though nothing at all definite can be made out of 
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the conflicting reports, except that the insurgents are 
holding their own. What effect on Cuban affairs the 
crisis in the Spanish Cabinet will have can not be fore- 
told. As we go to press a new Cabinet has not yet 
been formed. A Liberal ministry under Sagasta will 
probably do everything in its power to retain Cuba as a 
Spanish possession, though it may make a serious effort 
to establish autonomy for the Island. 

The treaty of peace between Turkey and Greece has 
been signed by the representatives of the Powers and 
ratified by the Sultan, and the Turkish ministers of war 
and of marine have notified all of the army and the navy 
officers of the fact. In order to secure the payment 
of the interest and the principal of the indemnity 
Greece assigns the export duties on currants and figs, 
the customs of the port of Laurium, and the lighthouse 
and harbor dues, or about ten per cent, of the national 
income. Going to war always has been, and is not 
growing to be any less, an expensive business. 



The governor of the bank, Mr. Hugh C. Smith, read 
this letter at the semi-annual meeting of the bank on the 
16th of September, and stated that it had grown out of 
the proposals of France and the United States that Eng- 
land might in this way assist the two latter countries in 
opening their mints to the free coinage of silver. The 
action of the bank has called out much criticism from 
stockholders, from bankers and others. It has been 
much appreciated by international bimetallists. 

The view has also been widely expressed that the 
readiness of the Bank of England to keep one-fifth of its 
bullion reserve in silver would have no appreciable effect 
in inducing France and the United States to open their 
mints to silver, as the amount of silver which would thus 
be put into the reserve would be only about $150,000,000. 



The immigration trouble between Hawaii and Japan is 
not yet settled. Hawaii has declined to accept arbitra- 
tion on the conditions proposed by Japan, as these condi- 
tions virtually excluded the chief points in the con- 
troversy. Minister Sewall has sent word from Honolulu 
to the State Department at Washington that the difficulty 
may be settled without resort to arbitration. Japan has 
heretofore insisted that Hawaii must except " the prin- 
ciple of monetary liability " before the question of the 
amount of liability could be discussed. Now she seems 
willing to discuss the amount which she claims is due her 
because of the rejection of 1200 immigrants who attempt- 
ed to enter Hawaii last spring. The Hawaiian govern- 
ment estimates that one hundred thousand dollars will 
cover the claims, and is considering whether it can pay 
this amount and thus get rid of the question, without 
thereby virtually acknowledging the principle of liability 
and thus laying up for itself trouble in the future, in case 
annexation to the United States fails of accomplishment. 
The Hawaiian government has shown itself very shrewd 
and we doubt if it will decide to pay a hundred thousand 
dollars outright unless Japan will first officially declare 
that such payment shall not be considered in any way to 
affect the question of principle.. 

The governor of the Bank of England sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach on the 29th of July : 

" Referring to our conversation, we beg to say the 
bank is prepared to carry out what is laid down as per- 
missible in the bank charter, viz., to hold one-fifth of the 
bullion, held against its note issue, in silver, provided 
always that the French mint is again open to the fr.ee 
coinage of silver and that the prices at which silver is 
procurable and salable are satisfactory." 



The Hawaiian Senate has unanimously and enthusias- 
tically ratified the treaty for the annexation of the little 
republic to the United States. The government at 
Honolulu has now done all in its power to promote an- 
nexation. It must wait for the treaty to go through our 
"national cooler" at Washington, where many a warm 
project has been frozen to death. What the Senate will 
do with this treaty nobody can tell until after Congress 
opens. Sentiment in the country in regard to annexation 
remains about the same as it has been from the first. It 
has its strong friends and its equally strong opponents. 



The arbitration between Great Britain and Portugal 
over the Manica frontier has been finished. The decision 
gives Great Britain about four-fifths of the territory in 
dispute, or 1337 square miles out of a total of 1656. The 
arbitrator was Signor Vigliani, of Florence, Italy. 



The dispute, if it can be dignified by this term, between 
Great Britain and Belgium over the expulsion of Mr. 
Tillett from Antwerp, is to be submitted to arbitration. 
Negotiations for the constitution of the tribunal are 
already well advanced. 



It is reported that the government of Austria will de- 
mand full satisfaction for injuries done to Austro-Hun- 
garian subjects in the shooting at Lattimer, Pa. and the 
punishment of those who were culpable. That is being 
done by as our government would do in like circum- 
stances. 



The fifth arbitrator for the Anglo- Venezuelan boun- 
dary case has been chosen by the four originally appointed. 
He is a European but his name has not yet been 
announced. The board were able to agree without call- 
ing in the services of the King of Sweden. 



The serious revolution which has broken out in Guate- 
mala, and made rapid headway toward the overthrow of 
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the present government threatens to produce a general 
upheaval in the Central American States. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that if the revolt against the dictatorship of 
Barrios should be successful, the result may not be the 
breaking up of the newly formed Central American Re- 
public, from which so much has been hoped in the way 
of order and peace. 



The uprising in northwestern India has not yet been 
entirely subdued. The commander of the English forces 
has been preparing for a general movement* against the 
insurgents, which he expects to execute early in this 
month. Some of the tribes have already submitted. 

The dislodging of the forces entrenched in the moun- 
tain strongholds is not an easy task even for superior 
English military equipment and skill. 



The arguments before the Behring Sea Commission at 
Halifax were completed on the 29ult. The decision of 
the Commissioners as to the amount of damages to be 
paid by the United States to Canadian sealers under the 
Paris award will be awaited with interest. If our coun- 
try gets off with four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, the lump sum which Secretary Gresham proposed 
to pay, she may thank her stars, her lawyers, or some- 
body else. At the close of the arguments of counsel at 
Halifax, the Commissioners paid a high compliment to 
all who had had a share in presenting the case, and 
expressed the opinion that the Conference would mark 
a long step forward in international arbitration. 



THE PROSPECTS OF AN ARBITRATION 
TREATY. 

BY CEPHAS BRAINERD. 

In looking over the field, so far as one may upon the 
facts thus far disclosed, the most conservative friend of 
arbitration has, I think, the right to feel fairly satisfied 
with the conditions as they now exist. The criticism 
which followed the failure of the Senate to ratify the 
arbitration treaty seems mainly to have subsided and 
the sober second thought of the American people — indeed 
the people in all civilized lands — appears to have recur- 
red, and the advocates of arbitration have recovered their 
normal condition of courage and of hope. Of late I 
have not observed that any important newspaper or 
periodical has taken the position that the failure of the 
treaty in the United States Senate was the most conclu- 
sive evidence that the Senate had become a useless and 
obstructive body ; on the contrary, it seems to be con- 
ceded now that the minority — or at least some of the 
minority — acted from conscientious motives, and that 
there is really no very firm ground upon which to base an 
impeachment of the Senate. Doubtless the enthusiastic 
advocates of arbitration will allow the Senate to continue 



awhile longer. The probability is that the friends of 
arbitration can go before the Senate in support of a prop- 
erly drawn treaty without feeling that they are to be 
prejudiced by the past criticism of that body. In fact I 
am not at all sure that the minority cared very much for 
the kind of criticism that was lavished upon it. 

The public advocacy of the treaty undoubtedly showed 
a very strong public sentiment in favor of some such con- 
vention, though perhaps I may be pardoned for saying 
that it seems to me quite doubtful whether the body of 
the people who joined in the advocacy in one form or 
another, fully understand its import and precisely what 
grounds of objections existed against it. 

I doubt whether all of the advocates were prepared to 
say precisely what questions might come before the 
tribunal established by the Sixth article, in the event that 
one of the tribunals established under the Third or Fifth 
articles decided that the matter pending before them 
" involved the decision of a disputed question of principle 
of grave general importance affecting the national right" 
of one of the parties litigant. Of course they might say 
that this " disputed question of principle" was not to be 
decided at all ; but most people would say that the ques- 
tion thus removed from the tribunal created under articles 
Three and Five must be decided by the tribunal created 
under article Six, for article Seven says "the same 
shall be dealt with by arbitration." This would seem to 
indicate that this " disputed question" must receive a 
determination if really involved in the principal question. 

If this be so, then the next question arising would be 
what matter, as between nations, would be excluded from 
hearing or determination. It is true that competent 
lawyers and statesmen — some of them in the highest 
degree eminent — insisted, in the advocacy of the treaty, 
that it did not involve any of these questions of national 
right or principle, such for instance as the so called 
" Monroe doctrine" ; but for the purposes of Senatorial 
action, it was enough to say that there seems to have 
been no dissent in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in regard to the need of amendments and presumably, 
among other things, in regard to the point here sug- 
gested. 

In my judgment, there is scarcely a great question 
which might not be clearly held to be within the phrase- 
ology of the Seventh article. I am quite well aware that 
a very influential supporter of the treaty in the course of 
a speech in advocacy of it declared that you could not 
arbitrate a doctrine. That statement is probably about 
as correct as the declaration that the treaty was not open 
to fair debate on points of interpretation. It may be 
true, in technical phrase, that you cannot arbitrate a 
doctrine, but you can have a case which, in its adjudi- 
cation, depends upon the conclusion of the court as to 
whether an alleged doctrine is well founded or not. Nor 



